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RAYMOND MASSEY ... as 
"Abe Lincoln in Illinois," new 
hit by Robert E. Sherwood. 
Harry Evans tells of working 
for Mr. Sherwood and suc- 
ceeding him as a critic after he 
was fired, and describes "Lin- 
coln" and Mr. Massey's career 
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THE 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 

MANY thanks to Mary E. Willis, 709 
N. Monterey St., Alhambra, California, 
for sending this poem. 

Yellow moon breaking through a pearly 
cloud, 

A bent old woman sewing on a shroud, 
A gypsy dancing on a wide green lawn, 
Rain dripping dismally before the dawn, 
Love holding out a throbbing heart, 
Memory tearing a small dream apart — 
Music may be any or all of these; 
Interpret the melody as yon please! 

NINA WILLIS WALTER 

C EVERAL of our readers send us a poem 
^ written in answer to "A Woman's Ques- 
tion," which we published a few weeks ago. 
Here is the poem and these are the readers 
whose thoughtfulness makes it possible for 
us to reprint it. Leola Laubach of Carter, 
Montana; Mrs. W. T. Decuir, 316 W. 24th 
St., Chevenne, Wyoming ; Fred A. Gaf ner, 
702 N. 37th St., Waco, Texas; Mrs. W. B. 
Gray, 270 S. Sutherland St., Globe, Arizona; 
Polly Long, Box 79, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Maryland; and Mrs. 
Sophie Servance, 249 Campo Dr., Long 
Beach, California. 

A MAN'S REPLY 
Yes, I have asked for a priceless thing, 

For a gem beyond compare, 
To which not the richest mountains of earth 

Or the ocean can compare. 

But have I come with empty hands? 

In return have I offered nought? 
Can a man bring more to the woman he loves 

Than I unto you have brought? 

No seamstress or cook have I sought, 
For they can be hired, I ween; 

Nought have I said of mutton or shirt; 
I want and must have a queen. 

You say that you want a man and a king, 

A very prince of the race; 
I look for a kind and generous heart, 

And not for a queenly face. 

You require all things that are good and true, 
All things that a man should be; 
-^Lask for a woman, with alfihat implies, 
And that is sufficiejit form^r~~-~-^. 

You ask for a man without a fault, 

To live with here on earth; . - 
/ ask for a woman, faults and all, 

For by faults I may judge of worth. 



I ask for a woman, made as of old, 

A higher form of man — 
His comforter, helper, adviser, and friend, 

As in the original plan. 

A woman who has an aim in life, 
Who finds life worth the living, 

Who makes the world better for being here, 
And for others her life is giving. 

To be all that a man should be 

Shall be my aim in life; 
To love me and only me 

Is all that I ask of my wife. 

For your heart and life and zvonderful love 

Are sacred things to me, 
And I'll stake my life to be to you 

Whatever I ought to be. 

Thus, at the bar of your woman's soul, 
I have stood and answered thee; 

And again I ask for that priceless thing — 
Say, what shall the answer be? 



npHREE^of our readers also write to tell 
-«■ us that "A Woman's Question" was writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and not 
by Lena Lathrop, to whom we credited it. 
The "Index to Poetry" states that this poem 
is sometimes erroneously credited to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning but that it w _ as writ- 
ten by Lena Lathrop. Also, Miss Lathrop 
is given as its author in "Best Loved Poems 
of the American^ People." We thank these 
readers for their interest in writing us about 
the disputed authorship. They are: May 
Arno, 860 Emerson St., Denver, Colorado; 
Richard J. Currie, 3510 Hamilton St, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania ; and a reader in Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose name and address are 
not given. 



IMPORTANT: Pleose do NOT submit verse written 
by yourself, or UNpublished verse, to the Personal 
Touch department. We have a rule against using 
it— however good. We use ONLY verse that HAS 
BEEN PUBLISHED BEFORE, ond we like it to be 
SHORT and of on INSPIRATIONAL OR HUMOR- 
OUS nature, because readers have expressed a 
preference for those kinds. And as we'd like to 
; proper credit for each verse we use, please fry 
the name of the author of each verse you 
acnu iii, ond the name of the publication in which 
it first appeared. 



to fell i 



XX/'E often print poems whose authorship 
» * is attributed to different people and is 
vigorously disputed, but here is a poem writ- 
ten over 100 years ago whose authorship has 
been earnestlv sought but never discovered 
T- D. Dunlop, 807 4th Ave.. Seattle, Wash- 
ington, sends this poem to us, and also these 
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facts concerning what is known about it. 
In 1820, one version of the story goes, an 
attendant in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in London 
was wandering idly through the rooms on a 
half holiday. Coming into a reference library, 
he found lying on a table two sheets of 
paper with the "Ode to a Skull" (the first 
three stanzas of the poem) written upon 
them. Nearby were an open inkwell, a pen, 
and a skull. As the attendant picked up the 
sheets, he noticed that they were still damp. 
He turned them over to his superior, and 
together they searched the building in an 
effort to find who had written them, but with 
no success. The ode and the circumstances 
of its discovery were published in the news- 
papers, causing much speculation and arous- 
ing great public interest. Finally a reward 
of $250 was offered to anyone who could 
furnish proof of the authorship of the ode, 
but it was never claimed. 

A second version of the poem's history has 
it that this poem was found in 1823 in the 
British Museum and that it consisted of the 
five stanzas given here. The literary men of 
England became much interested in the two 
stories of the poem's origin, and each version 
had its supporters. Those who upheld the 
first and most generally accepted theory con- 
tended that only three stanzas of the poem 
are mentioned in the early comments, that 
the last two stanzas are obviously an imita- 
tion of the first three and not written by 
the same person, and that the man who wrote 
them was undoubtedly confronted by a skele- 
ton which he apostrophized, not a skull. 

The other faction stanchly maintained that 
the whole poem was the original one, that it 
was the work of one man, and that it is 
entitled "Lines to a Skeleton." This mystery 
of literature is still unsolved and continues 
to perplex students of verse. 

ODE TO A SKULL ' 

Behold this ruin! 'Twos a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was life's retreat; 

This space was thought's mysterious seat. 

IVhat beauteous visions filled this spot? 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot? 

Nor hope nor joy nor love nor fear 

Have left one trace of record here. 

Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye, 

Bui start not at the dismal void — 

// social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 

That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and sun are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, szvift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood's honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise, was chained, 

If- bold in virtue's cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

The silent tongue shall plead for thee, 

When time becomes eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with the envied rubies shine? 
To hew a rock or wear a gem 
Can little noiv avail to them. 
But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought. 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all tlmt wait on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the path of duty trod? 
If from the bowers of ease they fled 
To seek affliction's humble shed. 
If grandeur's guilty bribe they spumed 
And home to virtue's cot returned, 
These feet zvith angels' wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky. 
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IN THE MATTER OF 

WOMAN'S ESSENTIAL FEMININITY IS NOT CHANGED BY MEN'S 
CLOTHES. OPINED THE JUDGE. RECALLING ROARIN" RUTHIE. BUT 
THE MODERN CASE WAS NOT PROVED UNTIL IT PROVED ITSELF 

BY K. Y. LANDYS 



THE car was a luxurious foreign-made phaeton — a 
12-cylinder job with a torpedo body which hung close 
to the ground and a name you couldn't pronounce. It drew 
up in front of Judge Leslie's general store and post office 
and halted amidst a swirling of the thick dust of Pleasant 
Valley's short Main Street. A girl descended from it — a 
chit of a thing with a saucy face and a slender, almost 
boyish figure. She was dressed in a man's sweater and 
trim slacks, and as she stopped in front of the Judge, who, 
with his old crony Cecil Rutherford, was sitting on the 
front steps, she thrust her hands into the pockets of her 
slacks and grinned. 

"Hi, Pop !" she greeted him. "I saw some wires leading 
in here. Wouldn't mean you have a phone, would it?" 

The Judge surveyed her for a moment, his blue eyes 
twinkling. Finally, he removed his pipe from under his 
bushy mustache and jerked his head over his shoulder. 
"It means just that," he drawled. "You'll find it hanging 
on the wall m the corner by the post office section." 

The girl grinned again and went into the store. Beside 
the Judge.. Cecil Rutherford spat a thin stream of tobacco 
juice in the direction of a sparrow which was taking a dust 
bath by the rain barrel, and said, "Times is changed." 

The Judge nodded. He pointed at the shiny car. "WJien 
I came to Pleasant Valley back in '89, you couldn't have 
got that low-swung apparatus over the road. It took 16 
hour's to drive in from Los. Angeles in a Comstock wasori. 
Now vou can go clear to Pershing Souare in SO minutes. 1 
" 'Tain't quite what I meant." said Cecil Rutherford. 
"I was thinkin' about women. Take 
this one, for instance. More like a boy 
than a girl*. Walks like a man. Wears 
pants. Drives that car like Barney 
Oldfield. I'll bet she can outcuss you." 



"Doubt it," said the Judge. Then, "I kind of like the 
pants. They don't hurt anything, and if she wants to wear 
them, let her go ahead. She's still a woman — and a mighty 
pretty one — and wearing pants won't change that." 

"Bound to make some difference," said Cecil Rutherford. 
"Take these here gun molls, for instance. We didn't have 
no gun molls in our day. Women wore skirts then and stayed 
home where they belonged." 

The Judge took his pipe from his mouth, sighed, and 
tapped it out against the rough pine porch rail. "Point I'm 
trying to make, Cecil, is that a woman's a woman in spite 
of everything. They've got some funny tricks and some 
pretty nice ones. They can be ornerier than a catamount 
or sweeter than a dove. But whatever they do, they're still 
women." He put his pipe in his shirt pocket. "Ever hear 
of Roarin' Ruthie?" 
"Can't say as I did." 

The Judge settled back in his chair. "Well, I arrested 
Roarin' Ruthie for murder and robbery back in '95 — not 20 
feet from where we're sitting. She was wearing pants at 
the time — pants and two of the biggest six-shooting Colts 
you ever saw in your life." 

Cecil Rutherford fixed him with a sour glance. "Seems 
as how every time you tell one of your stories, you end up 
by bein' the hero. But go ahead." 

ROARIN' RUTHIE," the Judge went on, "was one 
of the toughest, nastiest, most cantankerous females 
who ever drew the breath of life. She was the only woman 
I ever heard of that chewed tobacco, 

11Ai lL . «,i q . ... „ ... , which is almost saving enough right 

At that moment, with Roann Ruthie s .i ' b b • ** 

bullets cutting splinters off the cracker ,J!£*. , , 

barrel, I'd have sworn that she was all _ rirst time she was heard from was 

hombre — and bad hombre at that!" in Oklahoma. She robbed a bank took 
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to the hills with $10,000 and shot it out 
with the posse, killing a sharpshooting 
United States marshal in the bargain. 
Next, she turned up in Arizona and 
cleaned out a Tombstone bar. Walked 
into it, got drunk, and chose a gun fighter by the name of 
Pawnee Jake, She had a hat on and looked like a man 
anyhow, so when she called him a so-and-so, he drew first, 
and she shot him plumb center. Afterward, just to amuse 
herself, she turned loose her guns and killed the bartender 
and winged two honest citizens who were loitering under 
a table—" 

"'Just what I was tellin' you !" Cecil Rutherford inter- 
rupted triumphantly. "It was the pants! You see, by the 
time she got through, she was more of a man than a man 
was. 'Tain't healthy for a woman to feel like that — " 

"Cecil," said the Judge patiently, "I'm not done yet. . . . 
As I was saying, she migrated to California early in '92, 
still doing unwomanly things. She shot a stagecoach driver 



The girl paused, fished out a compact, 
dabbed powder on her pert nose. As the 
Judge and Cecil watched, she appeared 
to lose her swagger and to shrink suddenly 
into a completely feminine helplessness 



in the San Berdoo Pass and she robbed 
a bank in L. A, — there weren't many 
of them there then, incidentally. Finally, 
by natural instinct, she progressed to 
Pleasant Valley, which in those days 
wasn't pleasant at all, seeing as how it was the hangout 
of all and sundry who were frowned on by the law. 
Meanwhile, Roarin' Ruthie had showed no slightest 
symptom of having inclinations to femininity. She never 
had a man around. She didn't knit or sew or primp or do 
anything of the kind most women dote on. Looking at her 
with the unbiased eye, Cecil, you'd have taken your oath 
that she was more man than any man you'd ever seen — " 

THE Judge broke off. From up the Old Valley Road 
came the high, full-lunged harking of a motorcycle 
in a hurry. A highway patrolman skittered perilously 
around the bend and straightened his machine out in 
Main Street. Observing (Please turn to page 8) 
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FEW playwrights have ever had the 
pleasure of reading such rave notices as 
greeted the eyes of Robert E. Sherwood the 
morning after the New York opening of his 
current play, "Abe Lincoln in Illinois." Sev- 
eral of^the critical experts even went so far 
as to predict that here, at last, was The 
Great American Drama. This is a matter, of 
opinion, but one thing is certain : The arrival 
of the play was a masterful piece of timing. 
With so many foreign countries being rocked 
and wracked by dictators and isms, and with 
the increasing danger of these isms boring 
into the foundations of our own political 
structure, all real Americans are ready and 
rearing to ?et up on their hind legs and 
chase the ism-carrying vermin back across 
the sea. Also, the general public is hungry 
to hear fine, high-sounding phrases in praise 
of American ideals and democratic funda- 
mentals. And that is what "Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois" offers- You may or may not think 
that Bob Sherwood has written The Great 
American Drama, but I promise that if you 
visit the Plymouth Theatre, your chest will 
be stuck out a little farther when you leave, 
and you will fed so American that you may 
want to punch anybody in the nose who ex- 
presses dissatisfaction with the American 

This may give you the impression that I 
think that Mr. Sherwood has written an 
idealized account of the life of the Great 
Emancipator. Far from it. He has gone to 
great lengths to present a sharp, intimate 




the day I arrived in New York from my 
home town of St. Augustine, Florida (some 
ten years ago), I went directly to the offices 
of the magazine Life. At that time, Life was 
outstanding as a periodical of satirical hu- 
mor. The publisher and president was the 
famous artist, Charles Dana Gibson.The vice- 
president was Clair Maxwell. It was Clair 
who had been foolish enough to offer me a 
job while he was on a gay vacation in Florida 
the preceding winter. While I was waiting 
in an inner office to see Clair, I happened 
to glance up at the transom over the door, 
and thought I was seeing things. Because 
suddenly a head went' by ! I turned to a 
stenographer and said. "Did I see somebody's 
head go past that transom — or should I take 
an aspirin?" "You did see a head," she as- 
sured me. "That was Robert Sherwood, the 
editor." 

A little while later, Clair came in, and I got 
the answer. He took me in to meet my new 
boss, and when Bob Sherwood unfolded 
from a chair and stood up to shake hands, 
the top of his head was just six feet, seven 
and a half inches from the floor. 

That day at lunch Clair made a statement 
which came back forcefully to me the other 
night while I was sitting in the Plymouth 
Theatre. "Bob Sherwood is a remarkable 
fellow," Clair had said that day. "I mean 
his dignity and the way he thinks and ex- 
presses himself. Somehow he always reminds 
me of Lincoln." I remember how that remark 
had startled me, because I readily recognized 



picture of the Lincoln frailties as well as 
the Lincoln virtues. According to Mr. Sher- 
wood's play, Lincoln would have much pre- 
ferred to wrap his life in a cloak of ob- 
scurity, and it was only through the badger- 
ing and bullying of a shrewish, ambitious 
wife and the constant insistence of friends 
that the mantle of greatness was thrust upon 
him. 

And so, hi this play, we are presented with 
the intensely interesting portrait of a man who, 
even on the eve of his election to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, was torn between 
the call of destiny and a yearning for the 
peace and contentment of his humbler days. 

"Abe Lincoln in Illinois" is indeed a sig- 
nificant play — an interesting bit of Americana 
to be preserved by the art of the theatre as 
one of our precious historical legends. To 
me. however, there are two factors connected 
with the play which are as interesting as 
the play itself. The author, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, and the star, Raymond Massey. 

IT has been my privilege to know Mr. 
Sherwood well. He was my first boss when 
I came to New York to work. And here are 
a couple of tales about our association. On 



proper time and consideration. Clair has 
really done me a big favor. Now I'll have to 
concentrate on one thing." Which gives you 
a fair idea of this Sherwood. 

Since that time Bob has written such stage 
successes as "Reunion in Vienna," "The 
Petrified Forest," "The Queen's Husband." 
"This Is New York," "Waterloo Bridge. 
"Idiot's Delight," and now "Abe Lincoln. 
In between these efforts he has found time 
to pick up another fortune batting out 
screen scenarios. But let me tell you 
about his first hit play, "The Road to 
Rome" (and what a beautiful play that 
was!). This is the story of how the man 
whom many persons consider America's No. 
1 playwright got his start. Perhaps it has 
been told before, but I have never seen it in 
writing. 

These events happened just before I 
came to New York. Bob's wife, Mary, who 
was barely five feet tall, was going to have 
a child, and the doctors were pessimistic 
about her condition. In addition to this worry, 
Bob had had bad luck financially. And so, 
to take his mind off of his troubles, he dived 
into a fit of serious writing. The result was 
a play which he called "The Road to Rome." 
After the baby was born and Mary was out 
of danger, Bob's relief was shadowed by his 




for his "Abe Lincoln in Illinois," 
there has come to Robert E. Sher- 
wood {left] the accolade so 
much sought by playwrights but 
virtually never tendered by crit- 
ic i — the opinion that here at lost 
is The Great American Drama. j 
(Above) Mrs. Sherwood — do you P 
recognize her? She is the same 
as the ladv [with the pearls, lion, 
and Billy Bevon] in the photo at 
the right, which is a scene from 
Mack Sennetts "The Li 
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the basis for it, even though, at the time, I 
had had but a brief interview with Bob. 
Later, in the months during which I was 
associated with him, the impression grew. 
He surely had— and has — many of the char- 
acteristics attributed to Lincoln. 

But here's the pay-off — about Clair. After 
I had been with Life about a year, Clair was 
made president by Mr. Gibson. And Clair's 
first important act in his new position -was 
to fire Bob Sherwood ! Despite his obvious' 
admiration for the bird. Know why? Because 
Bob could not seem to get down to the office 
in the morning before 11 o'clock. 

The day Bob was to leave, he had lunch 
with Perry Githens (now promotion direc- 
tor .of Liberty) and myself. Perry and I were 
both unhappy and pretty sore about Bob's 
being let out. Which led to Perry's making 
a crack which I shall never forget: "What 
difference did it make what time you came 
to work?" he snorted to Bob. "I'd rather have 
the benefit of your thoughts from 11 to 12 
than the mental output of any other guy in 
the organization from 9 to 5 !" 

To which Bob replied, "Thanks, Perry", 
but Qair is right. I've been thinking too much 
about my own writing to give the magazine 



debts, which had now assumed the fearsome 
proportion of $15,000. Aside from his job at 
Life, he had only one other asset — his play, 
and that, in his own opinion, was a doubtful 
one. However, he let a friend take the play 
to producer William A. Brady (Alice Brady's 
father), who was looking for a vehicle for 
Jane Cowl. "The Road to Rome" was an 
answer from heaven, and Brady made a deal 
with Bob. The play was an immediate smash 
hit, and in a few months Bob had not only- 
paid all his debts but had a large hunk of 
cash in the bank. Bob is reported to have 
made more than $150,000 from this one play. 

Time changes many things. And so it 
changed Mary and Bob. They were divorced, 
and he is now married to Madeline Hurlock. 
I wonder if you remember her? She used to 
play vampire roles in Mack Sennett come- 
dies, and was one of the famous Sennett 
beauties. Madeline has retained her good 
looks and has a natural charm which has 
made her as popular with the English the- 
atrical and social bigwigs as she is in 
America. 



OW, my last anecdote about Bob Sher- 
wood : He was, as you may know, the 
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first motion picture critic to be recognized 
nationally, and his early reviews in Life in 
the days of silent pictures were accepted as 
a guide by thousands of screen fans. In fact, 
I think that there has never been, in his time 
or since, a movie critic whose work com- 
manded so much respect. 

A few days before Bob left Life, I went 
into his office and asked him who had been 
hired to do the movie reviews. "Nobody," he 
said. "That's where you come in." 

"You're kidding!" I said. "You know I'd 
like to take a shot at the reviews, but I'm no 




A side of the Lincoln character not brought out in 
schoolbooks accounts for this scene — one of the 
most dramatic situations in "Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois" — in which Abe, on the night when he learns 
he has been electee! President, gives the nagging 
Mrs. Lincoln {Muriel Kirkland) o deserved berating 
for having aired their personal difficulties in public 



In "Abe Lincoln in Illinois:" Abe (Raymond Mas- 
sey) hears the impassioned plea of his law partner, 
William Herndon (Wendell K. Phillips), for him 
to go through with his scheduled marriage to Mary 
Todd, whose driving ambition fills him with mrs- 
givings. Only her goading, Herndon maintains, will 
drive Abe to rendering service to the nation 

screen critic." He looked ■ at me with that 
crooked smile of his and drawled, "How do 
you know? Go out and write some." So I 
went out and saw two movies that night and 
handed in the reviews the next day. "They're 
terrible," I said as Bob started reading them. 
"Nothing like yours at all." 

"Why should they be?" he said, without 
looking up, "You're nothing like me." As he 
continued reading, without a change of ex- 
pression, I stood there with my knees shak- 
ing and holding my breath. Finally he glanced 
up. "They'll do in a pinch," he said, "and 
you'll get better." 

"Yeah — but what if there isn't a 'pinch'?" 

Bob grinned. "There Mill be one," he said, 
turning back to his desk. "I'm not leaving 
any reviews for the next issue." 

The lad who had been selected to succeed 
Bob as editor was Norman Anthony, who 
had been running the magazine Judge. The 
day Norman arrived, the movie reviews were 
due to be sent to the printer. So he called 
me in and asked, "Where's the copy for the 
movie department?" I gulped and replied, 
"Er — Bob Sherwood didn't write any ahead, 
so I just — er — whipped these up. You 
know — just something to fill the space." Nor- 
man read the reviews and decided to use 
them. He had to. There wasn't time to do 
anything else. 

And that, my friends, is how the eminent 
author, playwright, and scenarist, Robert E. 
Sherwood, finagled me into the movie critic 
racket. It was the one thing I wanted to do 
more than anything else, and I've bad a swell 
time at the job ever since. No wonder I love 
the guy. 

RAYMOND MASSEY. who plays the 
role of Lincoln in Bob' 1 ; play, is noted 
for his stage portrayals of typical American 
characters. Which may seem odd when this 
situation is taken into consideration : In 
England, Mr. Massey is often taken for an 
American; in America, he is taken for an 
Englishman. But, strictly, he is neither. He is 
a Canadian, having been born in Toronto. 



However, the first of the Masseys to reach 
our shores, Geoffrey, landed in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1629 and became the local 
ferryman. And here is a coincidence : The first 
Lincoln — a great-great-great-great-grand- 
father of the President — settled in the nearby 
community of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
eight years, later. So it is possible that the 
_ Salem progenitor of actor Raymond Massey 
'was acquainted with the Hingham progeni- 
tor of the man whom Massey is now char- 
acterizing in the Plymouth Theatre. 

You often hear the expression, "That man 
is a born actor !" It has been said many times 
about Mr. Massey, but if it is true, he had 
no instinctive knowledge of it, because his 
decision to go on the stage was not made 
until he was a mature man. Mr. Massey was 
a student at Oxford when the World War 
began, and he was soon in it. He became a 
captain in the Canadian Field Artillery, was 
wounded at Ypres, and spent six months in 
a hospital. 

In the final days of the war, he was sent 
on special duty to Siberia. To provide amuse- 
ment for his companions, he organized a 
minstrel show. In it. be was an end man — 
his first theatrical effort. After the war he 
returned home, and, like many other men of 
1 the time, found himself at loose ends. Then 
he started thinking seriously of the theatre 
as a career. So he went to the illustrious 
actor, John Drew, and asked his counsel. 
"My advice," said Mr. Drew, "is don't enter 
the theatre. But if you must, then go to Eng- 
land." He went, and after a series of success- 
ful appearances in first small roles and then 
important ones, he was convinced that he had 
chosen wisely. 

Mr. Massey made his American debut in 
the Norman Bel Geddes production of 
"Hamlet" in 1931. One day he received a re- 
quest for an interview from a man who de- 
scribed himself as a vaudeville dancer and a 
former friend. When the man walked into 
his dressing room, Mr. Massey recognized 
him immediately. He was the soldier who 
had dragged Mr. Massey to safety the day 
he was wounded at Ypres. The man was hired 
on the spot to serve as the actor's secretary 
and valet. 

Then, inevitably, came Hollywood. There 
is always a Hollywood phase in the life of 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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"Thanks for B/ery- 
ing : " Jack Oakie 
nrne Barnes, Adolph 
Menjou, Arleen Wh< 
and Jack Haley are an 
pretty clubby here, but 
a lot of finagling goes 
on as a result of Ha- 
ley's and Arfeen's being 
selected, respectively, 
as Mr. Average Man 
and Miss World's Fair 

fn "Ride a Crooked 
Mile;" Rising young 
actress Frances Former 
stands back and lets her 
real-life husband, Leif 
Erikson, share dramatic 
honors with Akim Tami- 
roff in a story of cattle 
rustling, prison, the Ar- 
my— and, of course,Iove 



"THANKS FOR EVERYTHING" 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox 
Directed by William A. Setter 
CAST — Adolphe Menjou, Jack Oakie, Jack 
Haley, Arleen Whelan, Tony Martin, Binnie 
Barnes, George Barbier, Warren Hymer, 
Gregory Gaye, Andrew Tombes, Jan Dug- 
gan, Paul Hurst. 

SITUATION— Jack Haley, small-town boy, 
wins a Mr. Average Man national radio 
contest and leaves for New York to collect 
the prize, receiving a big send-off at home, 
with sweetie Arleen Whelan giving him her 
promise true. After Jack arrives in New 
York, advertising man Adolphe Menjou and 
his assistant, Jack Oakie, seeking to determine 
the tastes of the average person, rook Haley 
out of his prize money- and give him a job 
so that they can watch his reactions to every- 
thing. Arleen is chosen as Miss World's Fair 
and comes to New York, but she is kept 
away from Jack by Menjou and Oakie. Then 
a foreign government wants to know the 
American people's reaction to possible war, 
and Menjou and Oakie go to work on 
Haley. . . . 

COMMENT — A great idea that goes wrong 
in the working out. At least half the picture 
is good fun, with clever situations and good 
heart interest. Then, when the war scare is 
introduced, it goes so haywire that it becomes 
ridiculous, and although most of the preview 
audience laughed, I'm' positive that it was 
from embarrassment for everybody con- 
cerned with the production. During that last 
half, the picture just blows its top. Jack 
Haley is fine as Mr. Average Man, and 
Menjou and Oakie give their usual smooth 
performances. Arleen Whelan gets lost some- 
where about the middle of the pic and doesn't 
show up until the last reel. And Tony Martin 
is seen only briefly, and then just singing 
or radio announcing. Binnie Barnes, one of 
our better comediennes, does hardly more 
than walk on and off. 

OPINION — Some good moments, some weak 
spots. Average: Fair. 



"RIDE A CROOKED MILE" 

Produced by Paramount 
Directed by Alfred E. Green 

CAST — Akim Tamiroff, Leif Erikson, 
Frances Farmer, Lynne Overman, John Mif- 
jan, J. M. Kerrigan, Vladimir Sokoloff, 
Genia Nikola, Wade Crosby, Robert Gleckler. 
SITUATION— Akim Tamiroff, ex-Cossack, is 
in America rustling cattle on a large scale. 
His ex-wife, whom he hasn't seen in 20 
years, comes to him, saying she is turning 
over to him their son, Leif Erikson, whom 
Tamiroff has never seen. Father and son are 
distrustful of each other, but when Tamiroff 
learns that Leif can take care of himself — 
fighting, riding, or drinking— he becomes 
fond of the boy. Then Leif falls in love with 
Frances Farmer, a member of the Tami- 
roff household. But a sudden circumstance 
changes everything. Tamiroff is arrested by 
Federal officers and sent to Leavenworth 
prison. Leif's one thought is to rescue his 
dad, so he joins the Army and gets trans- 
ferred to the cavalry at Fort Leavenworth. 
Finally the escape is planned — and works. 
Tamiroff is at . liberty, but then Leif is as- 
signed to a detail to run down the prisoner. 
Good situation. 

COMMENT — Frances Farmer, one of the 
better known young actresses of stage and 
screen, permits herself to be thrust into the 
background throughout, letting husband Leif 
Erikson take the spotlight, really for the 
first time in his motion picture career. And 
Leif turns in an excellent performance. He 
almost succeeds in stealing honors from that 
very able actor, Akim Tamiroff. Almost, 
but not quite. Leif is a handsome figure in his 
cavalry outfit, and the female screen patrons 
with an eye for masculine beauty will be 
impressed with his physique. Lynne Over- 
man and J. M. Kerrigan are also good in 
smaller roles. The story is an unusual one, 
and the picture is well directed by Alfred E. 
Green. 

OPINION — Nothing outstanding, but I doubt 
if you'll be bored. 
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IN THE MATTER OF PANTS 

{Continued from page 5) 

suddenly that the girl's car was parked in 
front of the store, he braked the motorcycle 
violently and swerved up alongside it. The 
Judge and Cecil Rutherford watched him 
stop, dismount, and push back his goggles. 
Then he grinned. "Afternoon, gentlemen." 

"Afternoon," replied the Judge. "In kind 
of a hurry, aren't you." 

The patrolman scowled. "Yes," he said 
bitterly. "Yes." He jerked his head at the 
big car. "Right past the county fire station. 
Seventy-five miles an hour if she was doing 
an inch ! And over these roads. Where is 
she?" 

"Inside," said the Judge. "She's phoning." 

"Must have thought I wouldn't follow 
her," said the patrolman. He pulled off his 
gauntlets, extracted a summons book from 
his tunic pocket, and turned toward the tour- 
ing car. "These dames think they can get 
away with murder." 

"There, now !" cried Cecil Rutherford. 
"What did I tell you? It's this business of 
wearin' pants." 

"Cecil," said the Judge, "sometimes you're 
considerable of a trial to me." 

"Umph!" snorted Cecil Rutherford. Then, 
after a pause, "Might as well get on with 
Roarin' Ruthie. You was sayin' . . ," 

The Judge smiled. "When she first came 
to Pleasant Valley," he continued, "I didn't 
know who she was. Matter of fact, I thought 
she was a man, and I'd probably never have 
suspected if I hadn't run across her one day 
in the creek bed while she was taking a 
bath. Well, naturallv I began to wonder 
about who she could be. Being a working 
deputy at the time, I wrote a letter to Sheriff 
Brown in L. A., describing her and asking 
if she was wanted. You see — " he looked 
sideways at Cecil Rutherford "—you see, 
there were a number of what you'd call gun 
molls running around loose at that time — 
some wearing pants, but most of them prop- 
erly skirted — and I figured that any strange 
female who toted two six-guns was eligible 
for a modicum of suspicion. 

"I got an answer from the sheriff about 
a week later. It was a handbill offering a 
reward of $500 dead and $100 alive for 
one Roarin' Ruthie— and the picture on the 
handbill was a pretty fair likeness of the 
woman I'd seen in the creek. With the hand- 
bill was an unofficial note from Sheriff Brown 
offering the additional inducement of a case 
of the best corn whiskey if I'd bring her 
in to -him either dead or alive, but preferably 
the former. This being orders from the 
boss, as you might say, I wasted no time. 

"That night at the bar — we had a saloon 
in back of the store then, and the post 
office was down the street — I waited until 
she came in, which she did every evening. 
I was hoping to get her guns away from her 
before she could maim anybody, if she hap- 
pened to sense I was on her trail. Unfor- 
tunately, it didn't work out that way. Through 
long practice, Roarin 1 Ruthie had developed 
the knack of scenting a law man at 20 feet. 

"I wasn't much closer to her than that 
when she turned away from the bar, pulled 
her guns, and started shooting at me. I ended 
up behind a cracker barrel in the corner of 
the store, with her bullets cutting splinters 
off the barrel and with my chin in the dust ! 

"Right at that moment, Cecil, I'd have 
sworn up and down that she was all hombre 
— -and bad hombre at that! She was standing 
with her back to the wall, legs spread, with 
her eyes shining like brown glass, and her 
guns covering every man in the room. She 
was built chunky and solid like a man. Her 
voice was three tones lower than yours, and 
(Please turn to page 17) 
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"Seems more people are asking for 
Campbell's Pea Soup every day' 



"When you taste it, youll know why, too! 
We had it at our house just the other night 
and, believe me, it was good! From now on 
we are going to have it often!''' 

And that is what is happening every- 
where when Campbell's Pea Soup is served. 
More and more people are Irving it and 
telling their friends how reallv grand it is. 
For this soup makes you like it as soon as 
you taste the first delicious spoonful! 

In its smooth, garden -green depths, 
you enjoy the tempting flavor and the 
wholesome nourishment of fine plump 
peas. Campbell's chefs have seasoned it 



skillfully, gently, and made it even richer 
with a generous amount of table butter. 

Make frequent use of Campbell's Pea 
Soup. It's a wonderful lunch for children; 
it's a splendid way to start off a partv! And 
remember to have it sometimes as Cream 
of Pea, by adding milk, instead of water. 



Look for 
I he Red- 
snd -White 
Label 



HOW TO MAKE 
PUREE MONGOLE 

Opena can of Campbell's Pea 
Soup, and a can of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup, and stir the 
contents together. Add milk, 
as much as wii] nil 



Heal 



Pea Soup 
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1. His mother whispered: 

She's wonderful, Bob — but you could teach 
her 3 thing or two about tea. Tell her to 
get Liptaii's. 



2. Bob objected: 

Cosh, Mom, but Lipton's Tea must cost a 
fortune. And we're going to be poor as 
church mice! 



3. Mother laughed it off: 

Why, son, even as choice a tea as Lip ton's 
costs less than any other beverage except 
water. And you really ought to serve the 
best — when the best costs so little. 



UPTON'S TEA 

"THE WORLD'S MOST DELICIOUS" 



WHY MOT ENJOY 
THE BEST— WHEN 
the BEST COSTS 

so urne! 




"PEPS YOU UP 



SUN DA/_ 



Tomato Tempter 
(Hot condensed canned tomato soup 
topped with grated cheese 
and parsley) 
Beef Short Ribs, South American 
Carrots and Cauliflower au Gratin 
Mixed Fruit Salad with 
Fruit Dressing 
Hot Rolls Butter 
Rich Chocolate Cake with 
Butter Icing 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 



TUESDAY 



MONDAY 



Macaroni and Cheese 

Buttered Beets Mashed Turnips 

Orange and Lettuce Salad with 
Mayonnaise 

Whole Wheat Bread Butter 

Packaged Vanilla Pudding 

Leftover Chocolate Cake 

Coffee, Tea. or Milk 



[WEDNESDAY 



3 



Ham Rolls 

(Bread stuffing in sliced ham baked in 
tomato or fruit juice) 

Pickled Beets Sliced Onions 

Olives 

Peanut Butter Corn Bread Butter 
Apple Fritters Maple Syrup 
Coffee, Tea, or Miik 



Peasant Vegetable Soup 

Hot Dogs 

(Wieners in toasted finger rolls) 

Mustard Pickles 
Hot Artichokes with Melted Butter 
Salad Caliente 
California Cake 
Coffee, Tea, or Chocolate 




[-TRIP AV 



Escalloped Oysters 

Buttered Baited Potatoes 

Mashed Carrots 

Mixed Green Salad with 
Pickle Relish French Dressing 

Toasted Bread Strips Butter 

Dried Peach or Apricot Pie 

Coffee, Tea, or Milk 



■HUHSDAV 




Heated Canned Corned Beef 

Cauliflower with Sour Sauce 

(Substitute vinegar for liquid in butter 
sauce) 

Buttered Canned Whole Kernel Corn 

Glazed Onions 
Bread Butter 

Leftover California Cake 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 



SATURDAY 



Pineapple Juice Cocktail 

Canned Boston Baked Beans with 
Fried Salt Pork 

Baked Sliced Onions and Apples 

Hot Boston Brown Bread Butter 

Lemon Custard Tarts 

Coffee, Tea, or Milk 




\ AAA 



JANUARY 13 



BEEF SHORT RIBS, SOUTH AMERICAN 

Ribs to the front 



2 teaspoons Worces- 
tershire sauce 

\% cups cooked dried 
prunes 

3 to 4 large cooking 
apples 



2 to I'h pounds 
lean beef short rib 

Vi cup flour 
'A teaspoon salt 
Va teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons 
shortening 

1 cup water 

Leave meat in large pieces; roll in flour 
mixed with salt and pepper ; and brown in 
hot shortening. Place short ribs in drip pan ; 
add water and Worcestershire sauce. Bake 

2 hours, or until tender, in moderate oven 
(350° F.), adding prunes last hour of bak- 
ing. Peel onions; cut in large rings; slice 
unpeeled apples in large rings ; and saute 
onions and apples. Serve meat on hot platter 
with prunes, onions, and apples arranged 
around it. Serves 6. 

PEASANT VEGETABLE SOUP 



A canned soup duet 



Water 
*U cup n 



1 can condensed 

pea soup 
1 con condensed 

vegetable soup 

Combine pea and vegetable soups in sauce- 
pan ; add 1 can water gradually, stirring con- 
stantly; and add milk. Heat slowly just to 
boiling point. Serves 6. 

SALAD CALIENTE 

With a Mexican flavor 



56 cup finely 

chopped onion 
1 bud garlic 
% cup olive oil 

1 cup bread cubes 

7; cup finely chopped 
pimiento 

2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 

1 teaspoon salt 



1 teaspoon chili 
powder 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
% cup thinly 

sliced cetery 
1 cup diced cooked 

potatoes 
1 cup cooked string 

'A cup grated carrot 

Saute onion and garlic in olive oil; add 
bread cubes ; brown ; remove garlic ; and 
cool. Add pimiento, parsley, salt, chili powder, 
and vinegar ; mix well ; and add vegetables. 
Chill well before serving. Serves 6. " 

CALIFORNIA CAKE 

Prunes and molasses collaborate 



7?A cups flour 
3 teaspoons baking 

powder 
Vs teaspoon soda 
2 teaspoons mace 
Vi teaspoon salt 
1 Vi cups cooked 
dried prunes 



% cup butter or 

shortening 
V/t cups sugar 
3 eggs 

cup light molasses 
% cup milk 
1 teaspoon lemon 
exiraei 



Sift flour; measure; and sift again with 
baking powder, soda, mace, and salt. Pit 
prunes; cut into small pieces. Cream butter 
or shortening; add sugar gradually, cream- 
ing until light and fluffy. Add whole eggs, 
one at a time, beating well after each addi- 
tion; add molasses. Add flour alternately 
with milk, small amount at a time, beating 
until smooth after each addition; add flavor- 
ing. Bake in 3 well greased 9-inch layer cake 
pans 25 minutes, or until done, in moderate 
oven (375° F.), Ice with orange butter icing. 
Serves 16. 

GLAZED ONIONS 
With jetty 
12 medium-size % cup wafer 

onions '/i cup chopped 

1 cup apple, currant, cooked bacon 

or grape telly 

Peel onions ; cook whole in generous 
amount boiling water 20 minutes, or until 
tender; and drain. Heat jelly and water to- 
gether in large skillet until jelly is dissolved; 
add bacon and onions ; cook slowly, turning 
onions constantly until w r ell coated ; and 
serve with remaining jelly. Serves 6. 




FROM THE PROUDEST STALKS IN THE LAND 
FOR AMERICA'S BEST APPETITES... 



You're not getting "just another can of 
com" when you order Niblets Brand. 
You're getting America's most famous 
(appetizing, too) corn specialty. Nifatets is 
packed from an exclusive, secret breed 
(D-138), which was produced by our ex- 
perts after years of work with 2200 
separate breeds of com. 

You'll appreciate the plus in Niblets 
Brand Corn when first you taste it. Extra 
sweetness and milky tenderness. Butter- 
yellow color, grown to order. Canned in 
vacuum to keep its garden freshness. 

If you're intent on getting extra-good 
food for your family, insist on Niblets 
Brand Corn— at your grocer's. You'll 
recognize its name "Niblets" and the 
Green Giant on the label. 



Grown end Packed only by Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, £e Sueur, Minnesota, and fine Foodi of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Also Packers of Green 
Giant Brand Peat, NiWef-eori and Del Mori Cream 
Style Com. 
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Each with 1000 
Gallons of Texaco 
titl£CHIEFGasoline 



60 BUICKS FREE 

* *•* ALSO 600 CASH PRIZES OF $ 10°° EACH * * * 




6 BIG WEEKLY CONTESTS 

10 FIRST PRIZES EACH WEEK 

EACH III PRIZE IS A 1939 BUICK SEDAN 

Each with JOOO Gallons of Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline 

ALSO 100 CASH PRIZES OF $10«o EACH WEEK 



"BUICK'S THE BEAUTY" * FROM YOUR TEXACO DEALER 

A thrill to see— to drive * ... 1000 gallons of Fire-Chief I 

It's not just the new beauty of line that ★ With each first prize you get 1000 gal- 
will delight you— it's the superb action * Ions of fast-firing, quick- responding 
in Buick's great eight-cylindered engine. ^ Fire- Chief gasoline . . . FREE ! Delivered 
Space, comfort and good taste are built to you at your Texaco Dealer's, any- 
into "The Special," Model 41 — the * where in America. With Fire-Chief you 
fine 8-cyiinder, four-door sedan that * get, too, "Circle Service" — and Courtesy 
you may win ! * from the Gentleman who serves you. 



(Juif complete fhis 



WIN! START NOW! 



ENTER TODAY! Enter often in Ivory's thrilling new 
Buick contests! 6 separate weekly contests in ali! 
Send in as many entries as you like. Here's your 
golden opportunity of 1959 to win a. big beautiful 
new Buick with 1000 gallons of Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline. Think of the carefree luxury of driving 
along green highways this Spring in your beauti- 
ful new Buick! . . . And there are also 600 money 
prizes to be won — each 510 in cash. 
THESE 660 WONDERFUL PRIZES are offered because 
we want more people to learn what a pure soap 
Ivory is and how many uses it has in your home. 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! There are so many things 
to say about Ivory Soap. It should be easy for you 
to write a winning sentence. Why, sentences as 
simple as these may win! . . . 

"I like Ivory Soap because . . . only two weeks after I 



n 25 words or less} 

•cau^e^ __. 



Stopped using strong soap for washing dishes and 
changed to Ivory, my hands looked prettier and felt 
so much smoother." 

"I like Ivory Soap because . . . I've always used Ivory for 
my complexion — and although I'm nearly 50, I'm 
proud ro say my skin is still smooth and fine." 

"1 like Ivory Soap because . . . my doctor ordered Ivory 
for bathing my 6 weeks old baby— and that's proof 
enough for me chat Ivory is a wonderfully pure soap." 

ITS EASY! So sit right down now and write your 
ending to this sentence — "I like Ivory Soap be- 
cause . . ." in 25 words or less. Nothing fancy — 
jusc your own simple, sincere words telling your 
experience with Ivory Soap and how you use it — 
that's what we're after. And that's how the judges 
will decide. 

START NOW! Send in your first conrest entry today! 



SAVE THIS INFORMATION ON HOW TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 




■^Perhaps your children -ASafe even fora baby's skin *Ivory can help protect 
were Ivory babies, so you — Ivory is kind to grown- your hands in the dishpan 
know how gentle Ivory is, up complexions, too. for about If a day. 

Finish sentence "I like Ivory Soap because ..." in 25 words or less. Attach 
wrappers from one medium-size and one large-size Ivory Soap (or facsimiles). 
Send entry to Ivory Soap, Dept. FC, Box 778, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send for list of winners — after March 4. 1939, the conclusion of the 6th and final weekly- 
contest, write Ivory Soap, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a list, of prize-winners. Enclose postage. 




99 "/laa'/a PURE 
IT FLOATS 



FOR CONTEST NEWS AND PRIZE-WINNERS TUNE IN ON: 
"The O'Neills," "Mary Martin" and 
"Life Can Be Beautiful" Mondays 
thru Fridays— see newspaper for time and stations 

READ THESE EASY RULES 

1. Finish the sentence "I like Ivory Soap because 

" in 25 additional words or less. Write 

on one side of a sheet of paper. Sign your name and 
address. Send no extra letters, drawings or photo- 
graphs with your entry. 

2. You can enter these contests as often as vou 
like but each sentence must be accompanied by 
the wrappers from one large-size cake and one 
medium-size cake of Ivory Soap (or facsimiles). Mail 
to Ivory Soap, Dept. FC, Box 77S, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. There will be six weekly contests, each with a 
separate list of prizes. Weekly prizes listed in panel 
below car illustration. Opening and closing dates: 



CONTEST OPENING 

First Sun., Jan. 22 (or before) 

Second Sun., Jan. 29 

Third Sun., Feb. 5 

Fourth Sun., Feb. 12 

Fifth Sun., Feb. 19 

Sixth Sun., Feb. 26 



CLOSING 
Sat, Jan. 28 



Sat., Feb. 4 
Sat., Feb. 11 
Sat., Feb. 18 
Sat., Feb. 25 
Sat., Mar. 4 

4. Entries received before Sunday, January 22nd 
will be entered in the first week's contest;. 'There- 
after, entries will be entered in each week's contest 
as received. Entries for the final week's contest from 
United States and Canada must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, March 4. Hawaiian entries must be 
received before March 24. 

5. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought concerning the qualities ; 1 
uses of Ivory Soap, Decision of the judges will be 
final. Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate 
prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the 
property of Procter & Gamble. 

6. Any resident of Continental United States, 
Hawaii or Do mini on of Canada may compete, ex- 
cept employees of Procter & Gamble, their advertis- 
ing agencies and the families of these employees. 
CoiK-esr-s subject to all regulations of the United 
States and Canada. Buick winners in Canada will 
receive cash equivalent in place of free gasoline. 

7. Buick winners will be announced shortly after 
the close of each contest over Ivory's radio programs 
—"The O'Neills"— "Life Can Be Beautiful"— and 
"Mary Martin." Winners of $10 cash prizes will be 
notified by mail. 



CUT ON DOTTED LINES 
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POPCORN CHEESE TIDBITS 

A salad accompaniment 

appetiser 

2 cups popped V? tsp. salt 

corn '/J tsp. popper 

lYi cups grated 4 tbsps. 

American mayonnaise 

cheese 

Put popped corn through food 
grinder, using coarse Hade ; makes 
1 cup. To $4 cup add cheese, salt, 
pepper, and mayonnaise ; mix thor- 
oughly. Form into balls ; roll in 
remaining % cup ground popped 
corn. MaUes 12 medium-size balls 
or 24 small balls. 

JUST POPPING OFF! 

• BUTTERED POPCORN — For each 
quart hot popped corn, allow 2 
tbsps. melted butter. Pour over 
corn; toss gently so that each blos- 
som gets an equal coating. Salt to 
taste. 

• HOMEMADE CHEE5E POPCORN — 

For each quart hot popped corn, 
pour over 3 tbsps. melted butter ; 
toss corn to distribute butter, While 
still hot, sprinkle with salt and dust 
evenly with 4 to 6 tbsps. very finely 
grated American or Parmesan 
cheese. Serve as hors d'oeuvres or 

Even popcorn has special dishes these 
days. The individual wooden bowls 
filled with flaky crisp blossoms of pop- 
e grand at a poppina party 




as accompaniments for soup, salad, 
or fruit.' 

• STORING UNPOPPED CORN - " For 

canned unpoyped corn, store in 
original can; keep tightly closed to 
retain moisture. For bulk unpopped 
corn, tie loosely in cloth bag and 
hang in cool (not cold) place 
where the air can circulate through 



• STORING POPPED CORN —Popped 
corn will remain crisp and flaky 
indefinitely when stored .imme- 
diately after it is cooled in an air- 
tight container. Popped cornlto be 
stored should not be buttered or 
salted,, as this tends to toughen the 
flaky kernels. \ 

• REHEATING OR RECR1SPING POP- 
CORN— Place popped corn in shal- 
low pan in slow oven (250° F.) a 
few minutes, or until all moisture 
has been dried out and thckernels 
are flaky and crisp. 

• STORING CRACKER JACK-Cracker 
jack and popcorn balls retain their 
mspness when stored in airtight 
containers. 

WAYS TO SERVE POPCORN 

• Unbuttered salted popped corn 
may be served as croutons on top 
of soups. Buttered or cheese pop- 
corn may be served as an accom- 
paniment for soups or salads. 

• Serve buttered salted popped 
corn at the end of dinner in place 
of salted nuts. 

• Serve spiced popcorn as an ac- 
companiment at afternoon teas. 

• liot buttered popped corn served 
in individual bowls avoids spilling 
and dropping the kernels. 

• Hot buttered popped corn is 
delicious with juicy apples and 
nuts for informal get-togethers in 
the evening. 

• Serve cracker jack sealed in 
boxes with a prize in every pack- 
age at children's parties and at in- 
formal parties for grownups. 



SAVE EACH WEEK 




_ OPPING corn is rightfully 
men's work. Women, of course, do en- 
croach upon this prerogative, but it still remains 
primarily a man's job. In fact, it was one of our men 
readers who requested an article on popcorn. So to the men I 
dedicate this treatise on the art and fun of popping corn, for when the 
staccato pop-pop-pop is heard, it's two to one that the man of the house has 
taken over the corn-popping operations and is having the time of his life. 

lhere arc all kinds and varieties of popcorn, from the small-grained corn 
which pops into large flakes with practically no kernel left to the- very large 
grains which pop into still larger blossoms. Then there is an array; of colored 
corn. The very white grains pop into white popcorn, and the yellow grains 
produce a lovely creamy yellow popcorn which looks as if it has 'already been 
buttered. For snowy white popcorn, however, you should purchase the black 
grains, for contrary to what you might expect, they burst into the whitest 
of white fluffy kernels. 

People have different opinions as to the correct method of popping corn. 
There are those who insist that a heavy pan or kettle is the one and only 
utensil to use. Equally adamant are those who swear by wire screen poppers. 
And then there are the moderns who prefer electric poppers. To carry the 
differences even further, some men prefer to pop corn over glowing embers 
in the fireplace, whereas others like to use the kitchen stove. 

Not being eager for controversy, we take no sides, because the results are 
virtually the same in all cases, and it's the quality and moisture content of 
the corn rather than the utensil and method which make for the fullest pop 
and the fewest "old maids." 
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Fortunately, popcorn may now be bought in airtight cans with the proper 
amount of moisture scaled inside. Popcorn which is purchased in hulk or in 
cellophane bags and which may have dried out while being stored at home 
may be sprinkled or immersed in water before it's popped. This adds the 
necessary moisture to set the corn bursting into full bloom in short order. 

Just as important as the quality and condition of the corn is the tempera- 
ture of the popper. It should be hot— hot enough to start the corn popping 
in from one and one-half to two minutes after the corn is put into it, but 
not so hot as to scorch the corn. If it takes longer than two minutes to start 
the corn popping, it's an indication that the pan is not hot enough. If a 
frying pan or kettle is used, it is placed on top of the stove. Wire poppers 
should be held about an inch above the source of heat. When popping corn 
over embers, one has to use his own judgment as to proper distance, because 
the heat of embers varies. 

The jiggling of the pan begins when the popcorn goes into the popper and 
continues until the last rat-tat-tat of the popping corn. This should be about 
four minutes after the com first begins to pop. 

For extra flakiness and crispness, it's well to place the popped corn in a 
shallow pan in a slow oven (250° F.) for a few moments to dry out any 
remaining moisture. 

Popped corn may play a variety of roles. Everyone knows how grand 
. it is buttered and eaten by handfuls around the fire. A delight to young and 
old alike are ckacker jack and rorcoitN balls, the appearance and taste of 
which may be changed in many ways by varying the flavor and color of the 
syrup. Hot popcorn is delicious when eaten as a cereal with cream and sugar 
or sliced fruit, and it's marvelous as a garnish for soups, too. But these are 
just a few of the many uses we've discovered for it. 

In the event that you may have at least one pop-pop-popping party this 
winter, our testing kitchen is on hand with timely popcorn hints and recipes 
for syrups which have, already won masculine approval. 
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extract 
2 qts. popped 
corn 



POPCORN BALLS 

They're yummy! 
I cup sugar 'A cup bu 

Vl cup liflht 

corn syrup 
V% cup water 
Va tsp. salt 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, wa- 
ter, and salt in saucepan; mix until 
sugar is completely blended. Cook 
until small amount in cold water 
forms hard ball (260° F.) ; add but- 
ter ; and continue cooking slowly 
until small amount in cold water 
forms very soft crack" (272° F.). 
Add flavoring; mix. Pour over 
warm unbuttered freshly popped 
corn ; stir to coat each kernel thor- 
oughly. Butter hands lightly; shape 
corn into balls ; and wrap in waxed 
paper. Makes 8 large balls. 

VARIATIONS 
CRISPETTES— After coating popped 
corn with syrup, place about tyi cup 
in well buttered No. 2 can from 
which the top and bottom have been 
smoothly cut ; place one end on 
waxed paper ; firmly pack corn 
down with bottom of pint bottle ; 
and push crispette through can. 
Wrap each in waxed paper, Makes 
8 crispettes 3 inches in diameter 
and 1$ inches thick. 



EARS OF CORN— Add % tsp. yellow 
coloring when adding flavoring to 
syrup. Proceed as for popcorn balls, 
shaping into forms resembling ears 
of corn. Wrap in florist's green 
waxed paper, cutting; paper to re- 
semble corn husks. Makes 8 ears. 

CRACKER JACK 

For prise packages 



3tbsp: 
1 cup I 



vinegar 
butter 
jp raw peanuts 
i tsp. soda 
cits, popped corn 



Combine sugar, molasses, corn 
syrup, water, and vinegar in sauce- 
pan ; mix until sugar is completely 
blended. Cook until smalt amount 
in cold water forms firm ball (248° 
F,) ; add butter and peanuts. Con- 
tinue cooking very slowly until 
small amount in cold water forms 
soft crack (272° F.), stirring oc- 
casionally to prevent burning. Re- 
move from heat ; add soda by sift- 
ing through small sieve; and mix 
thoroughly. Pour over warm un- 
buttered freshly popped corn ; stir 
to coat each kernel thoroughly. 
Pour onto waxed paper or 2 lightly 
buttered cooky sheets or platters ; 
separate with 2 forks. When cool, 
break into pieces. Store in airtight 
container. Makes 2 lbs. (Note: If 
roasted peanuts are used, do not 
cook in syrup, but add to popped 
corn. ) 

SPICED POPCORN 

Serve ivilh dessert or beverage 

cup powdered 2 tbsps. melted 

sugar butter 

Vi lip. nutmeg 1 at. popped corn 
f tsp. cinnamon 

Sift sugar ; measure ; and sift 
again with spices. Pour butter over 
popped corn; mix well; sprinkle 
sugar-spice mixture over corn; and 
mix well. Makes 1 qt. 
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;V HOSTESS IS M ADE 



REACH FOR 



RITZ! 
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YVTHEN the Ritz Crackers are passed around. 

just watch your guests reach for them. Clever 
hostesses plan Ritz when they plan parties, because 
they've learned that no other cracker can match the 
popularity of this golden-brown, taste-provoking 
delight. Keep an extra package on hand for those 
inevitable evenings when unexpected company ar- 
rives, too. Your grocer tarries RjTZ, always fresh 
from a National Biscuit Company bakery. Order a 
package today! 



>EAL OF rERFECT BAKING 



y}a*&s£ ^NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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. . brings you 
peace of mind 

You will enjoy new peace of mind when 
you have the famous Gerber baby and 
all that he stands for, in your home. 
His picture on every can of Gerber's 
Foods assures you thai you are getting 
vegetables specially grown for your 
own little baby. To preserve vitamins 
and minerals, vegetables are raised on 
nearby farms. No lengthy transporta- 
tion to rob baby of vital food elements. 
Be sure — get Gerber's — they cost no 
: than substitutes. 



Gerber's 

BABY FOODS 





Do you know why Dole pineapple fields in 
Hawaii are so big? Well, it's because so many- 
people like big glasses of Dole Pineapple 
Juice so much that it takes fields and fields 
of Dole-grown Pineapples to make enough. 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



ROBERT PILGRIM 




OW- CW*T 



DO 



COLONIAL CHILDREN WEREN'T 
ALLOWED TO ASK FOR ANYTHING 
AT THE TABLE, NOR COULD 
THEY SPEAK AT THE TABLE 
UNLESS FIRST SPOKEN To, 
NOR BITE INTO A WHOLE 
SLICE OF BREAD — ACCORDING 
TO A PUBLISHED LIST OF 
RULES FOR TABLE BEHAVIOR, 
AND 

IN MANY COLONIAL HOMES 
CHILDREN WERE NOT ALLOWED 
TO SIT AT THE DINNER 
TABLE AT ALL, BUT WERE 
MADE TO STAND DURING 
THE ENTIRE MEAL/ 

Box 2 07 £e*)AJ7s PASS,OBESoNl 



The turkey was 
a national bird in 

THE NEW WORLD LONG 
BEFORE THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE PILGRIMS! 
C AZTECS BREP THE TURKEY 
EXTENSIVELY AS A MEDIUM OP 
EXCHANGE AND WOVE COLORFUL 
GARMENTS FROM THE 

FEATHERS J) 





HetPFOL H/NT- "TO PREVENT 
YOUR HAIR FROM FALLING OUT, 
MOISTEN IT OCCASIONALLY WITH 
A LITTLE PRSSH STRONG 
BEERJ"(so aovisep 

A CYCLOPEPIA PUBLISHED 
IH I900J 
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HERMANN EDNER, THE KING 
OF RUMANIA'S GERMAN HEAD COOK, HAS BEEf-f^ 
i DECORATED WITH ALL THESE DECORATIONS: 

THE CROSS OF THE ROYAL BULGARIAN ORDER OF 
ALEXANDER; THE CROSS OF THE ORDER OF THE CRoiNH 

OF ROMAN/A) THE ROVAL YUGOSLAV ORDER OF ST. SAVA OF THE S T # CLASS: 
THE BRITISH GOLD ROYAL V/CTORfA MEDAL; THE SILVER MEDAL OF 
HONOR OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS; THE CROSS OF THE 

ORDER OF THE CROWN OF BRITAIN. A.LL WERE' GIVEN TO HIM E>Y ROYAL VISITOR** 
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Copenhagen, Denmark— manv 
danish farmers are getting 
better milk from more 
contented cows because the 1 / 

HAVE INSTALLED RED-Tlf/TED 
ELECTRIC LI&HTS IN THE 
BARNS. TESTS SHOWED THE , 
PESKY FLIES DISLIKE Rep/ 

r/ioA* J.W.G4TS9, 13/ K/.O4r0Ai£ AVE., Gi&lSIOf. PA. 




"MOTHER-IN-LAW IS THE NAME 
I OF AN ENGLISH DRINK MADE OF 

OLD STRONG ALE AND 
| BITTBR ALE MIXED 

I FROM Poft/I r.H. /S:f //./9 r TT., 




SlVING STREET SAMPLES AS AN 
ADVERTISING STUNT IS NOT NEW. YEARS 
ASO FRENCH WINE SELLERS 
PARAPED PARIS STREETS 
CARRYING HORNS AND PISTRIBUTIN& 
WINE SAMPLES FROM 

tVOODEN - B UCKETS 



IN THE MATTER OF PANTS 

(Continued from page 8) 

she was cussing harder and faster than any 
man I ever heard. 

"She started to edge toward the door, mov- 
ing her legs like a man would — from the 
hips instead of just from the knees. She 
passed the dry goods counter and then the 
hardware, while I hugged the floor and tried 
to keep the cracker harrel between us. I 
didn't much like shooting a woman, Cecil — 
even one who looked and shot and swore 
like a man — but I didn't like getting shot by 
a woman, either. So right at that moment 
Roarin' Ruthie was just as good as free. 

"She was clear to the cheese counter — 
just about out the door — when her woman- 
hood overtook her. Suddenly she jumped 
and gave a yell. Her hat flew off and her 
yellow hair seemed to rise on end. Then she 
was screaming *E-e-e-e-e-e !' in a high voice, 
and climbing on the cheese counter- with her 
guns dropped and forgotten on rhe-fJoor. It 
was a mouse, Cecil — a little gray mite of a 
mouse, sitting up on the floor in the shadow- 
of the cheese counter and staring at her with 
its bright eyes and wriggling its nose. No, 
her pants didn't save her, Cecil. Neither did 
her swearing or the way she walked. She 
was rough ; she was tougher than most men 
arid twice as nasty, but she was still a 
woman !" 

JUST then the girl came out of the store. 
She smiled at the Judge and said, 
"Thanks, Pop." Her hands were in the pock- 
ets of her trim slacks, and she stood flat on 
her heels like a boy. Then she saw the patrol- 
man by the running board of her car. 
oh — the law!" she said, and went quickly 
down the steps. 

Out of the corner of his mouth, Cecil 
Rutherford said, "She wouldn't be afraid of 
no mouse!" 

"Maybe not," said the Judge. "My wife isn't 
either, and goodness knows there's never 
been a more womanly woman than Sarah." 
He pointed. "But look there !" 

Halfway to her car, the girl had paused. 
From somewhere in her slacks she had 
fished out a little gold compact, and she 
was dabbing powder on her pert nose. As 
the Judge and Cecil watched., she snapped 
the compact shut, patted quickly at her hair, 
and then appeared to lose ail her swagger 
and to shrink suddenly into a completely 
feminine helplessness.. 

As she reached the car, and the motor- 
cycle policeman's angry voice began to 
rumble at her, her lean shoulders were, 
slumped disconsolately forward and she had 
somehow managed to make herself look 
small and fragile and altogether pitifu!. 
When she spoke, her red lips trembled a 
little around the words, and even from the 
porch, the Judge and Cecil could see that 
there were tears in her blue eyes. 

_ "Oh, Officer," she quavered, "please don't 
give me a ticket! I know I was going too 
fast, but — " she gave a little, pitiable laugh 
" — but the_ road was so lonely back there that 
I was frightened. I know it sounds silly. 
Officer. If I'd known you were on the road, 
I wouldn't have been afraid, but — " again 
the little helpless laugh " — I was so fright- 
ened . . ." 

. The Judge looked at Cecil Rutherford. 
"Pants or no pants," he said drily, "did you 
ever see a man who could do that?" 

"Humph!" snorted Cecil Rutherford. He 
looked at the girl again, reflectively. "You 
know," he said, "she really seems to be 
cryin'. I just wonder if maybe she wasn't 
frightened back in them dark woods." 

The Judge's glance was withering in its 
contempt. "Cecil," he said, "it's mighty plain 
to see that you never were a married man !" 



THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

( Continued from page 3) 

OUR thanks to Mrs. Les Rockley, 601 
Main St., Clayton, New Mexico, for 
her contribution and a pleasant comment. In 
sending this poem, Mrs. Rockley writes, "I 
thoroughly enjoy every bit of your clever, 
helpful, up-to-the-minute magazine." 

TO A LITTLE LOST FRIEND 

Too long now have I walked alone, 

Unfretted by a sudden rush, 
Unauthorised and reckless dash, 

Or headlong scurry through the brush. 

At some faint rustling stir I turn 

To see, where latticed sunshine weaves, 

A momentarily visioned form — 

Then nothing's there but blown brown 
leaves. 

I wonder if somewhere beyond 

I'll find you waiting as of old, 
Alert to leap and lick my hand 

And make less strange the streets of gold! 

ANNE ABBOT DOVER 

WE are indebted to Mrs. T. Marshall 
Davidson of Phoenix, Arizona, for 
contributing this poem. 

GIVING IN 

The less believing, more of grieving. 

The more you doubt, the less you dare; 
But fear is always as deceiving 

As hope, and always tzmce the care. 
I'd rather hope and be mistaken 

Than fear and find my fear untrue, 
To live unyielding and unshaken, > 

To do, at least to try to do. 

He who retreated ere defeated 

Has little lost but nothing won, 
Is cheated, by himself is cheated, 

Undone, but himself undone. 
I'd rather fail, but fail in trying, 

Than never fail and never win, 
For little's lost by fate defying, 

But all is lost by giving in! 

— DOUGLAS MALLOCJT 

WE are most grateful to Mrs. P. M. 
Minter, 333 Kensington Rd., Rocky 
River, Ohio, for sending this contribution. 
Mrs. Minter writes, "This poem has influ- 
enced me greatly in my attitude toward my 
children. I hope that many others may also 
find it helpful." 

LESSON 

Have you seen, anywhere, a tall little lad 
And a winsome wee lass of four? 
It was only today, barefooted and brown. 
That they played by my kitchen door. 
It was only today (or maybe a year; 
It could not be twenty, I know!) 
They were shouting for me to help in their 
game, 

But I was too busy to go; 

Too busy with sweeping and dusting to play, 

And now they have silently wandered away. 

If by chance you hear of a little slim lad 
And a small winsome lass of four, 
I pray you to tell me! To find them again, 
I would journey the wide world o'er. 
Somewhere, I am sure, they'll be playing a 
game, 

And should they be calling for me 
To come out and help them, oh, tell them, 
I beg, 

I'm coming as fast as can be. 
For there's never a house might hold me 
today, 

Could I hear them call me to share in their 
play! 

— MINNIE CASE HOPKINS 



UNUSUAL facts about food and home- 
making are printed each issue in this 
department. Each issue a first prize of $10, 
a second prize of $5, and several %\ prizes 
are awarded. Checks are mailed to win- 
ners in advance of the issue date. When 
two or more identical ideas are received, 
the first one sent will be awarded a prize 
if any is used. Therefore, please date your 
entry. Every idea should be accompanied 
by mention of the source from which you 
learned it. No ideas or photographs can 
be returned. No entry is printed sooner 
than eight weeks after it reaches us, b'e- 
couse of the time required for illustration 
and for printing and distributing the mag- 
azine. The contest is continuous. Be sure 
to address Food for Thought Editor, THE 
FAMILY CIRCLE, 400 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Outside a sod koto in which she lived with a Lapp 
family sits Neill James with the son of the house. 
He's fascinated by the photographs in an American 
magazine sent to Miss James because it contained 
a review of her book "Petticoat Vagabond Up and 
Down the World," which hod just been published 

"VTO one I met seemed to know much 
about it," said Neill James to me, "so 
I thought I'd take a look for myself." 

"Where was that?" I asked. 

"Lapland," replied the Petticoat Vagabond, 
whose feat of earning her way completely 
around the world has alreadv been described 
in The Family Circle Magazine. "You 
know where it is, of course?" 

"Certainly," I said. "It's in the north of 
Europe — somewhere near— uh . . ." 

"Never mind," smiled Miss James. "You're 
only guessing, and even if you try harder 
you'll just think of something vague about 
reindeer. Lapland has reindeer, all right, and 
could be described as the stable for Santa 
Claus, but it also has a swanky hotel on the 
Arctic Circle and an electric railway running 
far north of that. Yet most of the Lapps are 
nomads, forever on the go, living a life of 
hardship and simplicity, and perhaps sub- 
consciously struggling to escape the clutch 
of civilization. I lived among them for eight 
months, and came away just in time to escape 
the terrible mosquito season." 

Mosquitoes above the Arctic Circle? Abso- 
lutely. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the famous 
explorer, once told me how mosquitoes made 
life miserable in the icy wastes north of 
Canada, and Miss James says that during 
July and August the pests buzz cloudlike in 



the North Cape. I knew it would mean dis- 
comfort and perhaps more cold than a Mis- 
sissippi girl likes, but the old feminine curi- 
osity simply had to be satisfied. Luckily, I 
reached Finnish Lapland in time to hear of 
a reindeer roundup at Vatasaari, so after 
skimming 260 kilometers (eight kilometers 
equal five miles) in a pulkka, a native sled 
I'll tell you more about later, I arrived as 
thousands of reindeer were being crammed 
into a large corral. 

"It's impossible to keep a herd intact all 
vear, as there are bound to be stragglers and 
runaways which eventually fall in with some 
other herd, so all the Lapps in a district hold 
an occasional roundup to sort out their ani- 
mals. The deer have no brands burned into 
them, as that would be thought cruel, but 
they're marked with a series of notches and 
holes cut into one ear, and it was amazing 
to see keen-eyed Lapps go swinging their 
lassos into the mass and emerge with their 
own animals. They also found many new 
additions — shy little fawns running beside 
their errant mothers— and the babies were 
promptly marked. Often they were small 
enough to be carried in the owner's arms. 

"Some of the Lapps showed me how to 
wield a lasso. Their women have to know 
how, so they can pitch in and help at a 
roundup, which isn't exactly a picnic. The 
reindeer kept circling, lowing steadily, until 
the ground shook, and I couldn't help won- 
dering what would happen if they decided 
to trample me. Being in their midst was 
like being surrounded by a vast tan-colored 
sea above which dangerous-looking antlers 
tossed, and a length of rawhide seemed like 
a pretty frail life preserver. 

"For you mustn't think reindeer are easy 
- to catch"" Miss James went on, "and that be- 
cause they're domesticated they must be 
tame. A buck will often put up a terrific 
fight, and it will take a whole family pulling 
on the lasso to draw him from the big 
corral to the smaller one built for his herd. 
Every time a deer is separated from the 
big herd, his owner cuts a notch on a stick, 
and thus keeps tally of the size of his stock. 
One remarkable feature of this roundup was 
that it was conducted by moonlight, for the 
sun had dipped below the horizon for the 
winter and there was no daylight as we 
know it. The scene looked like a stage set- 
ting, with its sharp shadows and soft tints 
of gray and violet against a panorama of 
Northern Lights that sent orange and 
yellow streamers into the bowl of the sky. 
"After several days, families of Lapps be- 



gan driving their herds 
away again on the 
everlasting search for 
food, and I prepared 
to follow these people 
without homes who 
wouldn't settle down 
if they could. I came 
to know them and " 
scores of other Lapps 
in Norway and Swe- 
den. I learned their 
language, wore native 
dress, lived in their 
dwellings, ate their 
food. I traveled 2,000 
kilometers by pulkka 
and felt that I was 
riding the wings of the 
wind. 

A PULKKA is 
practically a 
wooden skate," ex- 
plained Neill James. 
"It's about six inches 
deep by six feet long 
and is shaped like a 
canoe, but with a 
wooden keel to bal- 
ance it. That's where 
the fancy work comes 
in. You hitch this con- 
veyance to a reindeer 
— which, incidentally, 
is driven with only 
one rein and no bit — 
and the theory is that 
you go skittering over 
the snow, deftly shift- 
ing your weight from 
side to side to keep the 
pulkka level. It takes 
some time to learn the 
trick, for one false 
move and you will be 
shot into a snowbank 
— and when you climb 
out, your coach and 
one will be a mile 
away. But once you're 
expert there's nothing 
in the world like a 
pulkka, because then 
there's no need to 
blunder along trails or 
sketchy roads. They're 
blotted out in winter, 
anyway, and so you 



Education is compul- 
sory in Lapland, but 
there's no schooling 
as we know it. Young- 
ster* are taught what 
they'll need to know 
to battle the ele- 
ments. At right, chil- 
dren in Karesuando 
go to school in 
wooden "tents," 
which simulate their 
mountain ten) homes. 
At far right, school's 



their parents — fur 
shoes and leggings, 
and coats and caps 
banded with bright 
blue, green, orange, 
and yellow. These are 
the Northern Lights 
colors. The Lapp never 
wears any olhers, and 
is most particular 
about having the 
shades exactly right. 
For example, he 
wouldn't be found 
dead wearing orange 
of the wrong shade 



On the fringe of 
southern Lapland is 
Jukasiaarvi, where 
railroad tourists go to 
see the Northern 
Lights. There the 
Lapps are more set- 
tled, live in houses. 
In every home the 
spinning wheel is in 
active use — wool _on 
sheep in the morning 
may be mittens by 
afternoon — and even 
each nomad family 
carries a wheel (and 
a sewing machine!). 
Note unscientific but 
picturesque hearth — 18 
inches off the floor 



The reindeer is a re- 
markably self-suffi- 
cient animal, as the 
article describes. 
White reindeer, like 
the one shown below, 
are the most valuable, 
their skin being the 
Lapp women's sub- 
stitute for mink 



40,000 SANTA CLAUSES 



BY STEWART ROBERTSON 



Lapland's inland valleys, driving both Lapps 
and reindeer to the mountains, even though 
grazing is far scantier there. And just where 
is Lapland ? Well, you know how the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula sprawls like a charging 
tiger over one corner of Europe. Part of 
Lapland is roughly the tiger's hindquarters 
and tail, being actually the northernmost ter- 
ritory of Norway and Sweden, and the rest 
of it comprises the outer reaches of Finland 
and a small scoop of Russia. And in this 
farflung back yard live 40,000 Lapps— some 
fishing, some woodcutting, but raostofthem 
herding reindeer over the bleak trails in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 

"I wanted to see all I could," Neill James 
told me, "instead, as so many 'travelers' have 
done, of edging into the country for a timid 
look, saying 'Br-r-r-r-r— so this is Lapland!', 
and then scurrying back to coziness in Stock- 
holm or on some luxury liner touching at 




NEILL JAMES LIVES WITH THE LAPPS. AS UNSPOILED AS THEY ARE DIFFERENT AND COLORFUL 



whiz across frozen lakes and down mountain- 
sides, and after you become a regular shark 
you can drowse in a pulkka and feel sorry 
for the poor people who ride in stuffy Rolls- 
Royces." 

"What about clothes?" I asked, for it 
seemed a shame for an attractive American 
girl to submerge herself in the shapeless Lapp 
upholstery. "Couldn't you have got by with 
one of our snappy winter outfits?" 

"Not in the cold of a Lapland winter," 
Miss James said as she started bringing forth 
some of the impedimenta she had worn. 
"These boots of reindeer skin are called 
skaller," she told me, "and these reindeer fur 
leggings are bellinger. Stockings aren't worn 
in Lapland because they would slow up cir- 
culation. You just stuff your shoes and leg- 
gings full of senna grass, which is far better 
than any hose. The first greeting from a 
Lapp, by the way, is- always 'Have you got 



cold feet ?' This fur coat is a paesk. It pulls on 
over the head, comes to below the knees, and 
the full sleeves and belt make it the true 
Santa Claus model." 

While she was talking, Neill James put 
on a jaunty four-cornered blue and yellow 
cloth cap with a crimson, white, and yellow 
band. This is called a Four Winds cap. Next 
she put on a cap of blue crowned with a 
bright orange pompon (see cover). Then 
she showed me a blue broadcloth cap with 
yellow, green, and red embroidery— excel- 
lently made, for even the nomad Lapp 
woman manages to carry a portable hand 
sewing machine and a spinning wheel. In the 
interests of our female readers, I asked 
about Lapp lingerie. I was told that it con- 
sists of long panties and a slip of stanch 
and sensible flannelette. 

"Lots of clothes are no handicap to Lapp 
women," said Miss James, "because they must 



appear fat to seem beautiful to the male eye. 
A skinny girl can, of course, easily camou- 
flage her lack of weight by wearing half a 
dozen dresses. There aren't any nighties. You 
simply undress a trifle and let it go at that, 
or sometimes you just flop the way you are. 
You usually retire without undressing when 
you're on tour, because then for shelter each 
Lapp family puts up a sort of tepee, which 
they call a kota, and to live in one is a tough- 
ening experience. 

"Every time he moves, the Lapp puts up 
his kota in a different spot, so he must carry 
the framework with him on one of his large 
baggage sleds. To make a kota, a circle of 
poles are slanted upward and inward, hori- 
zontal ones are lashed to them, and reindeer 
hides are used as a covering. A kota is larger 
at the base than most Indian tepees, and 
the smoke hole at the top is much larger. 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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THE WIT OF THE WORLD 

"Tell me, Dad, what is a consulting., 
physician?" 

"He's a doctor who is called in at the 
last minute to share the blame." 

— Crimson 



He : If you keep looking at me like 
that, I'm going to kiss you. 

She: Well, hurry up! I can't hold 
this expression much longer ! — Vctopus 



Doctor : Well, Mrs. Higgs, did your 
husband carry out my instructions — six 
pills in a spoonful of brandy? 

Mrs. Higgs : Yes, Doctor. He takes 
each pill separately in a tablespoon ! 

— Lyre 

Foreman: Why are you leaving? 

Riveter: I don't mind hammering 
rivets all day long, but the man next to 
me hums incessantly ! — Columns 



Little Tommy had been to church for 
the first time. When asked what his 
impressions were, he replied, "The 
scenery was beautiful and the chorus 
was pretty good, but the comedian was 
terrible!" — Purple Cow 



The farmer's daughter had at last 
persuaded her father to let her take 
singing lessons, but on condition that 
she practice while he was out working 
in the fields. One day the farmer came 
back to the house unexpectedly. 

"What's that awful noise, Minnie?" 
he asked his wife. 

"That, dear," replied Minnie proudly, 
"is Jane cultivating her voice." 

"Cultivating!" exclaimed the farm- 
er. "That ain't cultivating — that's har- 
rowing !" — G argoyle 



40,000 SANTA CLAUSES 

(Continued from page 19) 
too. Many times I've awakened to find my- 
self covered with snow. In really bad weather 
the smoke hole can be covered, but that's 
seldom done. 

"I learned to sleep even with wolves howl- 
ing outside. They never chased our pulkkas 
a la Russian fiction, but they were the rein- 
deer's worst enemy and often raided the 
herds. Their long, quivering wails never made 
anyone feel cheerier, but in the morning 
evervone forgot them and concentrated on 
breakfast. The Lapp system is to eat all you 
can hold at the beginning of the day, because 
nobody knows what problems lie ahead. 

"For lunch there's never time for more than 
a snack taken on the fly, and who knows 
where and when the night camp will be made. 
It's quite possible to fall down exhausted 
right into sleep without any supper. I've done 
it, so more power to the big breakfasts. 

"T CAN still remember my first meal of 
A dried reindeer meat and reindeer blood 
pancakes, with some dried Arctic berries," 
Neill James continued. "The Lapps have no 
vegetables, and the reindeer blood keeps 
scurvy away, besides being highly nourish- 
ing. Reindeer milk, frozen stiff, is always 
hanging on the wall of. the kota in a bag 
made from a reindeer's stomach, and so is 
reindeer cheese — which, if you don't care for 
milk, is whittled off into your coffee. The 
Swedes introduced coffee to the Lapps, and 
now 30 cups a day is an adult's average 
ration. I stepped my daily consumption up 
to 20 cups, and those, with plenty of venison 
steak, and oatmeal for dessert, kept me from 
feeling the cold much. 

"Over in Finnish Lapland I toughened up 
some more by indulging in a sauna in- sev- 
eral of the settlements. That's a sort of vapor 
bath in a shack where there's an oven full 
of hot stones. Women pour water on them, 
producing clouds of steam, and I gasped and 
perspired until I thought I couldn't stand any 
more. Then I was told to beat myself with 
some switches that lay handy. I flailed away 
until I was tingling all over, and then as a 
climax I dashed into the open and rolled 
in the snow. It's a wonderful sensation- — if 
you can stand it !" 

"It looks as if you wanted to be taken for 
a Lapp," I said, inspecting Miss James in the 
colorful costume which is the Lapps' chal- 
lenge to their neutral-toned land. 

"That's it exactly." she _ admitted. "I could 
have gone in there with imported food and 
hot-water bottles, and in those and other 
ways made a sissy trip out of it, but no 
natives ever accept you if you do things like 
that. Lapps hate to be photographed, for ex- 
ample, because they think you're capturing 
their soul in a little black box, but once 
they'd accepted me, they let me take their 
pictures much more willingly. Oh, yes, I 
know there are plenty of Lapp pictures, but 
they're mostly made at Jukasjaarvi, a south- 
ern village about 500 miles from Stockholm 
where railroad tourists ?o to see the Northern 
Lights. The natives there are softened-up 
Lapps on the fringe of their country, and 
they've been spoiled through taking tips to 
pose. 

"But I lived long enough among the Lapps 
to learn that they're an intensely honest and 
hospitable people. No matter where I hap- 
pened to be at the end of the day, I could 
always count on going to the nearest kota and 
being made welcome for the night or as 
long as I wanted to stay. And almost never 
was I allowed to pay for food or lodging, 
so I used to give presents to the children, 
hoping that would make up in some measure 
for all their parents had done for me. 

"No Lapp ever locks anything up. The ones 
who live in shanties always leave the latch- 
string out for any wayfarer, and the rare 
cases of theft generally concern the stealing 
of reindeer. A thief is ostracized, but the 



church looks upon the sin of stealing rein- 
deer as one that should be forgiven because 
of the greatness of the temptation. Wealth 
to a Lapp means reindeer. He can pay his 
taxes with them or use them as an argument 
for marriage. His importance in his district is 
largely determined by the size of his herd. 

"And please don't forget to say that the 
Lapps are Christians," requested Neill 
James. "A few sketchy attempts to convert 
them from paganism were made long ago, 
beginning as far back as the 11th century, 
but the Lapps successfully resisted, with the 
help of the rigorous weather, and carried on 
with their worship of superstition until 
Bishop Laestadius went among them in 1830 
and converted them to Lutheranism. 
Churches are few, but the Lapps are faithful 
attendants whenever they reach one, and a 
church marriage is especially desired. The 
Lapps have no social diseases. Neither have 
they any illegitimate children, but in some 
of "their marriages they're allowed a certain 
leeway that's made necessary by distance. It's 
not nncnmmon for a couple who wish to 




An Automat, so help us, on the Arctic Circle! This 
one is in Jokkmokk, in Swedish Lapland, and sells 
fruit and chocolate. Ycu fust drop in your 10 or 
25 ore {one ore equals about a quarter of a cent), 
o door swings open, and there's your tidbit. Note 
bicycle leaning against building. And is the woman 
at the right holding the Lapland Family Circle? 

marry, but who are, far from even a village 
because they're on a long trek, to announce 
themselves as husband and wife. They're 
given a kota of their own and if, a year or 
so later, they chance to come in touch with 
a priest, they're married and their children 
are baptized, to everyone's satisfaction. The 
marriages, though, are un romantic. The 
parents have great influence and naturally 
want their children to marry into as large a 
reindeer herd as possible. 

" AND what cattleman wouldn't welcome a 
■tx few thousand reindeer?" Miss James 
asked rhetorically. "They feed themselves, 
eating a white lichen moss that grows in 
profusion, and they think nothing of forag- 
ing for it through heavy snow. They're able 
to sense where it is long before their drivers 
have decided where the moss might be, and 
they never overeat. If rivers are frozen up, 
they eat snow, and they're strong swimmers 
when fording is necessary. Their forefeet are 
surprisingly sharp, and they can contract or 
expand their rather large feet to adjust 
their gait to dry or mushy ground. They 
feed and clothe their owners ; their sinews 
are sold to be made into surgical thread, and 
their hair is in demand for life belts, as each 
hair is a small hollow tube. A deer broken 
to driving is worth $25, an ordinary one about 
$10, and a good hide is worth about $2.50. 
White reindeer are worth more, as their skin 
is much admired by the women and is their 
substitute for mink. As for hiring reindeer, 
mine cost me 50c a day apiece, and they 
covered from 30 to 50 kilometers daily. 
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"Reindeer cows will accept only one calf, 
because they have barely enough milk for 
one, and I knew a Lapp who was raising a 
fawn on milk to which he added calcium and 
cod liver oii. This fawn would come run- 
ning to the kota to get his bottle and then 
wait to have his muzzle wiped with a towel 
to keep it from freezing, as he was a sloppy 
drinker. But although we considered this 
baby quite tame, the other reindeer were 
afraid of him because he was so bold, and 
he was never allowed to run with the herd. 

"Except for his sharp hooves, the reindeer's 
only defense is his antlers, but he sheds these 
near the end of the winter and they regrow 
only slowly. Slaughtering time is in the 
autumn before the animals breed, as they are 
more tender then, but a feeble or injured 
animal may, of course, be killed at any time. 
Enough lean meat is dried to last all yearj 
and many a morning I've snuggled down 
in my pulkka with a chunk of reindeer meat 
in my blouse, happy that I had sustenance 
for the day and never bothering about how 
old it was. 

'"IP HE unhappiest Lapps I saw were those 
who through bad luck had lost their 
herds and were forced to settle in one place," 
went on Miss James. "Such unfortunates are 
given a house, a cow, and some potatoes, but 
they don't take gladly to their new lot. The 
women come to enjoy the comparative com- 
fort because it means they can have a real 
iron stove, but the men get wandering spells 
that take them out over the mountains they've 
previously roamed, and their wives see them 
less and less. The happiest Lapps I knew 
were the children left in school while a long 
trek was on. The schoolteacher had a sod 
hut for a schoolhouse, and several other 
smaller huts were dormitories. The young- 
sters dress exactly like their parents. They're 
quick and lively, all eager to be trained in 
the ways of the nomads and longing for the 
time when they can go out on the trail. 
Schooling as we know it doesn't exist. Lapp 
youngsters are taught useful things that 
they'll need in the battle of life against the 
elements, and intellectual studies are left to 
the Scandinavians farther south. The Lapp 
is incurious about his fellow man and isn't 
inclined to be friendly toward the farmer 
who pushes north in Sweden to take over 
some of the land given him bv the govern- 
ment, but which the Lapp considers his own. 
Both Norway and Sweden tried being pater- 
nal to the Lapps and then stopped, because 
contact with more urban civilization had a 
bad effect on the more simple people. Now 
the Lapp can count upon being fostered as 
a race but not molested. 

"Yet there is a sort of peaceful penetration. 
A large deposit of nickel was recently dis- 
covered away up at Kolosvoki, and a sub- 
sidiary of the huge International Nickel 
Company of Canada is working it on a 40- 
year lease. I was shown around by Geoffrev 
Gilbert, the manager, and I wondered how- 
much more wealth the Arctic is concealing— 
wealth that will eventually be dragged forth 
by persons from a world of which the Lapp 
knows nothing and cares less. Another in- 
congruous evidence of the outside world is 
the Hotel Pobjanhovi at Rovaniemi just 
below the Arctic Circle. Its chromium and 
silver and its beautiful draperies just don't 
seem to go with the fact that there's often 
half a bear hanging in the kitchen. Rovaniemi 
is the northern terminus of the Finnish rail- 
road, and the locomotives burn wood, re- 
fueling en route from huge piles of it stacked 
along the right of way. 

"Over in Swedish Lapland is Kiruna. 
Twenty years ago it was a flyspeck in the 
Arctic wilds; now it's a town of 12,000 
people because the largest iron.mine in the 
world was uncovered after someone found 
that the Lapps had known for centuries of 
iron outcroppings in the district. The mine 
works 24 hours a day on a three-shift basis, 



and the officials told me that there's enough 
material there for 300 years. Kiruna is on 
the most northerly electric railway in the 
world, and it's strange to see the large sta- 
tions that the company thought it necessary 
to build. It was believed that all the electrical 
power transformers would have to be housed 
over because of the climate, so the stations 
were designed to include them as well as 
the regular space for offices and passengers. 
But today the transformers are out in the 
open, supplying power for the little electric 
trains that carry the ore to Narvik on the 
Norwegian Lapland coast to be sent abroad 
to the smelters of Europe and America. And 
a Broadway touch is given by the spangled 
network of electric lights that decorates 
Mount Kirunavaara, the hill of solid iron 
that rises 250 feet above the town. 

"T DROVE to the northeastern corner of 
* Finland and crossed over into Russian 
Lapland to visit the Yialuostari Monastery." 
Neill James continued. "The Greek Orthodox 
monks living there have withdrawn from the 
world to spend their lives in contemplation, 
but they're strong and healthy human beings 
who work and thrive. The abbot showed me 
how they harness the reindeer to plows and 
accustom them to work, continually breaking 
in new animals from their herd of 2,000. Then 
months later I was over in the Lofoten 
Islands, off the coast of No rwav— Sweden, 
you know, is shut off from the Arctic — and 
I was amazed to find a fishing fleet of more 
than 5,000 boats. I boarded one and spent a 
week on the fishing grounds, and I'll never 
forget the thrill of sailing off into the slate- 
gray Arctic and looking back at what was 
left of the world. By a trick of light every 
bit of the shore line was gilded, the moun- 
tains behind were peaks of gold, and all of 
it shimmered like something in a dream. But 
that soon changed to chill reality when we got 
out to sea after fish, and I was glad to come 
back on the little boat to Svolvaer, a village 
where the houses are colored in vivid hues — 
another attempt of the people to fight the 
drabness of their surroundings. These sea 
Lapps are as pleasant as the nomads. They 
don't move around, but live on the rocky 
shore and go to sea only to catch fish to 
supply the iodine factory and the cod liver oil 
plant that occupy the Lof otens." 

"Did you have any narrow escapes?" I 
asked, although Miss James looks like the 
cool and competent type which doesn't get 
into difficulties. 

"Well, I once had visions of slowly freez- 
ing to death," she said. "It happened when I 
was driving my pulkka across the mountains 
in Norwegian Lapland. All of a sudden my 
reindeer harness trace broke and I was left 
hanging^on to the reins while the deer trotted 
ahead and my pulkka began to slide out from 
under me and go downhill. My guide was 



sweeping- along too far ahead to notice what 
had happened, and I knew that if I let my 
deer get away from me, I'd be properly lost 
in more ways than one. It's impossible to 
walk far in such heavy clothes as the Lapps 
wear, and many a native has been turned into 
a permanent icicle after his reindeer tore 
loose. So I wrapped the red and blue cloth 
rein around my wrist and hung on while I 
was dragged through the gloom over ice and 
boulders, until at last the animal slowed up. 
I turned him around and went back over 
what seemed miles until I recovered the 
pulkka, but there was no way of mending the 
trace so that it could be used, so to keep 
moving I made myself into a sort of link. 
That was how the guide found me after he 
finally missed me— struggling up the moun- 
tainside, driving the reindeer with one hand 
and tugging the pulkka with the other. 

"Hours later we came to a lone fjellstue, 
or rest hut, pushed open the door, and found 
a woman and her two daughters asleep. 
Without awaking them, we built a fire, 
thawed out a trifle, and went to sleep in our 
turn, and when we came to in the morning 
we found four other Lapps who had taken 
refuge during the night. This custom of 
piling in and sleeping en masse crowds the 
firstcomers, all right, but it has the advan- 
tage of making the kota or fjellstue a lot 
warmer, and you don't worry much about 
etiquette at such times. Why, one time over 
at Bossekop, in Norwegian Lapland, I 
bunked in a kota with 15 Lapps and three 
dogs ! And I was occupying the place of 
honor — -a bench about eight inches wide and 
raised a few inches from the ground, I got 
in early and went to sleep in my eiderdown 
sleeping bag, and later on, three other travel- 
ers came in and sat on me before they dis- 
covered there was someone already in pos- 
session of the bunk! 

I WENT to Bossekop, which is on trie 
Alten Fjord, to see the famous Lapp 
market which assembles there every Decem- 
ber," Neill James then told me. "Bossekop 
is just a handful of shacks, but it's handy to 
reach by boat. So the merchants and traders 
come there from Hammerfest — the most 
northerly inhabited town in the world, not far 
from North Cape—and the wholesalers and 
stores in Stockholm and other big cities in 
(.Phase turn to page 22) 
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{Continued from page 21) 
the south have been known to send repre- 
sentatives. The market is held right in the 
open, with all sorts of booths rimming the 
space where the goods are piled. All the 
Lapps look forward to the market and come 
loaded with reindeer hides, fox and wolf 
pelts, woolen shawls, baskets, bonnets, caps, 
fur shoes and gloves, and carved wooden 
drinking bowls. Everyone wears his gayest 
clothes, and against a background of shining 
icy mountains, with all the varying shades 
of gray and lavender and black of the shore 
line and the fjord, the scene looked like a 
Whistler nocturne that had been invaded by 
colorful gnomes. _ 

"Little money figures in the trading. The 
Lapps need knives, coffee, and needles, and 
they like to bring home some of the little 
luxuries of the great cities, such as candy. 
Moreover, I was astonished to see boxes 
of dried apricots from California. They were 
going like hot cakes. And although the Lapps 
are not sufficiently on the downgrade to civi- 
lization to want rifles and ammunition, they 
do fall for American alarm clocks. I'd 
brought over some pocket-size whetstones as 
presents, but the main object of interest to 
the Lapps was my Boy Scout first-aid kit. 
Whenever I saw cut fingers wrapped in 
filthy rags, I always got out my tape and 
gauze and made a neat repair job, but I'll 
have to admit that plenty of fingers tied up 
with old rags healed splendidly without any 
aid from me. 

"The Lapps come to Bossekop for jolli- 
fication also, and one of them began casting 
sheep's eyes my way. I couldn't speak the 
language well at that time, so the Lapp asked 
my guide to find out if I had a husband, and 
I countered by asking if he were looking for 
a wife. The approach over, I told my guide 
to say that I had a tremendous appetite. 
After sizing me up for at least a minute, 
the Lapp said thai my appetite was okay with 
him because he owned thousands of reindeer. 
But then after giving the matter additional 
thought he decided" to cancel his proposal 
because he figured that the long winter eve- 
nings — and days — would seem extra long 
with a wife who couldn't speak his language." 

THE origin of the Lapps is good for 
almost as much argument as the origin 
of the Mayas. The generally accepted belief 
is that they left some far Mongolian upland 
centuries before America was discovered, and 
gradually roamed across Asia and Russia 
before coming to rest in northern Scandi- 
navia. A newer theory is that they pushed m 
from the south of Europe. But it is indis- 
putable that their features show a Mon- 
golian cast, and ethnologists agree that they 
were a peaceful tribe who were forced far- 
ther and farther away from home by quar- 
relsome neighbors until they reached a land 
that nobody wanted. And once there, the 
fascination of a sun that doesn't set for 
months in summer, and then retreats below 
the horizon in winter, has held them in its 
thrall, although it is safe for them to leave 
now. The long night, incidentally, is really 
a sort of twilight, as most of the time the sun 
is not far enough down to cause complete 
darkness. 

"I liked living among the Lapps," said Neill 
James, "and I'm telling the world about them 
in a book now tentatively titled 'Petticoat 
Vagabond Among the Lapps,' which 
Scribner's is to publish this spring. I could 
have stayed on in Lapland for another year 
without being bored, but after I'd spent eight 
months — two of them almost black— north of 
the Arctic Circle, the sun came vaulting up 
once more and something I'd forgotten all 
about appeared and reminded me of some- 
thing. There was no getting away from it — 
it was my shadow telling me there are 'other 
places waiting for a Petticoat Vagabond!" 



BROADWAY DIARY 

{Continued from page 7) 
every good actor — if he is not careful. When 
Mr. Massey arrived in the cinema metropolis, 
he was mistaken for an author and given a 
script to write. Soon, one of the moguls de- 
cided that he should be a director, but at this 
point Mr. Massey insisted that he was an 
actor. A casting director at Universal took 
him at his word and signed him up for a 
"Boo !" opera called "The Old Dark House." 
This almost convinced Mr. Massey that he 
should write. 

The Hollywood experience evidently has- 
tened Mr. Massey's decision to return to the 
English stage. There things went more 
happily, and he was seen in several good 
plays, including "The Shining Hour" (which 
he brought to Canada and New York), and 
also some effective screen work in that fine 
film, "The Scarlet Pimpernel," and in the 
H. G. Wells Fantasy, "Things to Come." 

The following season he established his 
place in the American theatre with his splen- 
did portrayal of the Yankee character, Ethan 
Frome, in the play of the same name. 

THE manner in which Mr. Massey came 
to play Lincoln is somewhat remarkable. 
Back in 1931, he told a New York newspaper 
reporter that he wished some representative 
American author would write a play about 
Lincoln, because one of his greatest ambitions 
was to play this character. At that same mo- 
ment, Robert Sherwood was laying the 
groundwork for his Abe Lincoln and wonder- 
ing what actor he could get to play the role. 
The two men had not met then. But when 
Bob saw Massey in "Ethan Frome," he knew 
he had found his Lincoln. 

On Christmas Day of 1937, Mr. Massey 
received a copy of the rough draft of "Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois." In it he recognized the 
part he had been waiting for ever since he 
turned actor. When the call for rehearsals 
came, Mr. Massey was appearing in London 
as the leading character in another Sherwood 
play, "Idiot's Delight," and the show was 
doing capacity business. Without hesitating, 
he left the show and caught a ship to New 
York. Five weeks later, when the curtain 
arose on the Plymouth Theatre stage, the 
audience gasped, then applauded as they saw 
Abraham Lincoln on the stage — a startlingly 
real Abraham Lincoln (even to the voice, 
according to accredited historians). And the 
audience saw a scene laid in New Salem, 
Illinois, the boyhood home of Abraham Lin- 
coln — a town named for Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, the place where an ancestor of Ray- 
mond Massey, the stage Lincoln, first set foot 
on American soil 300 years before. 

THERE are, I think, far too few plays 
and motion pictures based on the history 
of the United States. This is a wonderful 
country, our America. We can better appre- 
ciate it by thinking about it more. "Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois" makes you think about it, 
makes you proud of its traditions and its 
ideals, and fills you with a fierce throat- 
catching determination that nothing shall 
ever change it. 

Let me urge you to see this play if you 
ever have the opportunity. It is good for the 
soul of every real American! 
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THAT'S THE LATEST TIME-SAVING WAY TO 
ENJOY THE HORMEL MEAT OF MANY USES! 

Gather 'round the hearth after your next 
outing — and have a SPAMbake! How? 
Just pop a whole Hormel SPAM into the 
oven, then top it off with the succulent 
dressing you'll find described on the label. 
There's your SPAMbake, ready in only 
2 5 minutes — a festive feast for weekend 
frolics, a distinguished main course for 
formal dinner. Hormel makes SPAM 
only from the purest of pure pork. And 
your food store sells it only in handy 12- 
ounce cans. Remember ... if it doesn't 
come in a can, it isn't SPAM! Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 




